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In the same year Dana was one of a com-
mittee of three appointed to examine the con-
ciliatory proposals of Lord North, the rejection
of which was recommended by the committee
and unanimously agreed to by Congress. In
1779* when John Adams was appointed minister
plenipotentiary to negotiate peace with England,
Dana was sent to France with him as secretary
of the legation. The two men, who had for-
merly been associated in their legal work in
Boston, reached Paris in February 1780. Find-
ing little opportunity there even to talk peace,
Adams went to Holland for the purpose of ne-
gotiating a loan, and if possible a treaty. In
June, Congress sent Dana a supplementary com-
mission, authorizing him, in the event of the
possible disability of Adams, to continue nego-
tiations for loans.

At this time, under the guidance of the Em-
press Catherine of Russia, the neutral maritime
governments of northern Europe joined forces
in what was known as the armed neutrality,
to prevent the British navy from interfering
with their shipping, In order to transform tins
feeling into actual help for the American cause
if possible, Congress determined to send a regu-
larly accredited minister to Russia, and chose
Dana for this diplomatic venture. His commis-
sion, approved by Congress on Dec* 19, 1780,
authorized him to accede to any regulations
in harmony with the original declaration which
might be adopted by the powers of the armed
neutrality, and to sign any treaty embodying
the principles of that declaration and at the
same time consistent with the dignity and sov-
ereignty of the United States as a free and in-
dependent nation. He was also instructed to
propose a treaty of amity and commerce between
the United States and Russia, "on principles of
equality and reciprocity, and for the mutual ad-
vantage of both nations/'

Before setting out for St. Petersburg, he
consulted his American friends in Europe, par-
ticularly John Adams, whose youthful son, John
Quincy, he took with him as secretary, and also
Vcrgcnncs, the French minister for foreign
affairs, with reference to his proper course in
Russia. It was generally agreed that it would
be unwise for him to inform the Russian repre-
sentatives in western Europe of his mission, as
Catherine, unwilling openly to offend Great
Britain, evidently would not give official consent
to the coming of a minister from the United
States* It seemed best for him to go to Russia
as a private citizen, interested in the country
merely out of curiosity. It was apparent that
his coming and his real status would be reported
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to Catherine by her representatives abroad, and
probably by Vergennes himself. This situation
freed both parties from embarrassment, and at
the same time left the way open at any moment
for the establishment of official relations.

Dana's stay in St. Petersburg, lasting from
August 1781 to September 1783, was by all odds
the most dramatic and colorful episode in his
whole life, and at the same time probably the
least satisfactory to him. For a year and a half
after his arrival he found no opportunity what-
ever to present his credentials and ask for
an official interview. By indirect means, how-
ever, he did succeed in laying before the Rus-
sian foreign office certain arguments in favor
of a commercial alliance with his government.
Late in December 1782, when he learned of the
signing of the preliminary treaty of peace be-
tween Great Britain and the United States, he
felt that the time had at last come to ask that
he be accorded an interview as minister. After
receiving unofficial assurance, which seemed de-
pendable, that it would be proper to do so he
presented his credentials on Mar. 7, 1783. But
the Russian government had not the slightest
intention of recognizing him or his country.
On Apr. 25 this information was imparted to
him orally by Ostermann, the vice-chancellor in
charge of foreign relations, not in so many words,
but in the form of subterfuges and evasions.
Dana asked Ostermann to put his explanations in
writing so that he could transmit them to Con-
gress as a reply to his advances. This the wily
Russian refused to do. Peace with England,
however, had made recognition of the United
States by Russia a matter of little importance.
Dana was consequently instructed to go no far-
ther with his negotiations, unless they were on
the verge of completion. Since they had not
really begun and he was anxious to return
home, he left for the United States at the ear-
liest opportunity, arriving in Boston in Decem-
ber 1783.

In 1784 Dana was again sent to Congress,
but his service with that body was comparatively
short. In 1785 Gov. Hancock appointed him
one of the associate justices of the supreme
court of Massachusetts; from that time until his
retirement from public life his career was pri-
marily that of a jurist. In 1787 he was chosen
a delegate to the Federal Convention, but poor
health prevented him from attending its sessions.
In the Massachusetts convention of 1788, how-
ever, he was one of the conspicuous advocates
of ratification of the Constitution. In 1797 he
was asked by his old friend, President John
Adams, to serve with Pinckney and Marshall
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